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usual his admiral's frock coat, on the left breast of which were stitched the stars of four different Orders that he always .                   bore.    It was noticed that he did not wear his sword at Tra-
I                  falgar, although it lay ready for him on the cabin table; and
it is supposed he forgot to call for it, as this was the only instance in which he was known not to carry it when engaged. A.t about six o'clock he summoned Captain Blackwood on board the " Victory." This officer had had a hard fag during the past forty-eight hours, dogging the enemy's movements through darkness and mist; but that task was over, and his ambition now was to get command of one of two seventy-fours, whose captains had gone home with Calder to give evidence at his trial. " My signal just made on board the Victory," he wrote to his wife. " I hope to order me to a vacant line-of-battle ship." Nelson's purpose, however, as far as stated by Blackwood, was simply to thank him for the successful efforts of the past two days, and to have him by his side till the flagship came under fire, in order to receive final and precise instructions, as the situation developed, for the conduct of the frigates during and after the battle. To Blackwood's congratulations upon the approach of the moment that he had, to use his own word, panted for, he replied : " I mean to-day to bleed the captains of the frigates, as I shall keep you on board to the very last moment."
Blackwood found him in good but very calm spirits, preoccupied with the movements of the allies, and the probable results of his own plan of attack. He frequently asked, " What would you consider a victory ? " Blackwood answered: " Considering the handsome way in which the battle is offered by the enemy, their apparent determination for a fair trial of strength, and the proximity of the land, I think if fourteen ships are captured, it will be a glorious result." Nelson's constant reply was that he would not be satisfied with anything short of twenty. He admitted, however, that the nearness of the land might make it difficult to preserve the prizes, and he was emphatic in directing that, if the shattered enemies had any chance of returning to Cadiz, the frigates were to be actively employed in destroying them, and were not to be diverted from that single aim in order to save either ships or men. Annihilation, he repeated, was his aim, and nothing
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